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Wherever adult educators gather, whether at conferences, meetings, or in e-mail 
discussion groups, a topic on many minds is the challenge of increasing numbers of 
teenagers enrolled in adult education classes. (Smith 2002, p. 1). 
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The increase in the number of youth under the age of 18 enrolling in federally funded 
adult basic and literacy education programs is a trend that is putting increasing 
pressures on programs designed to serve an adult population (Hayes 2000). A number 
of questions and issues surround this trend and administrators and teachers view it from 
different perspectives (ibid.; Smith 2002). After reviewing some of the trends and factors 
that are contributing to an increase in youth enrollment, this Digest provides an 
overview of how programs are responding to the challenge of serving young adults. 

DOCUMENTING THE TREND 



Much of the evidence related to the trend of youth under the age of 1 8 enrolling in 
federally funded adult education programs is anecdotal in nature. Documenting the 
extent of the trend is difficult due to the way in which federal statistics on age of 
program participants have been compiled and variation in state policies (Hayes 2000). 
Fiscal Year 2000 was the first and most recent year that the number of participants 
aged 16-18 is shown as a separate category in the state statistics compiled by the 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy in the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education; in that year, 16% of the total participants were in that 
category (http://www.ed.gov/offices/OVAE/AdultEd/2000age.html). Prior to FY 2000, 
youth aged 16-18 were included in the category "ages 16-24"; in 1999, 35% of 
participants were in that category. In 2000, the number of participants aged 16-18 (16%) 
combined with the number aged 19-24 (25%) totaled 41%, indicating that, overall, the 
number of younger participants is on the increase, but it is not possible to tell if the 
increase is among youth aged 16-18. State policies regarding at what age individuals 
may take the General Educational Development (GED) test as well as who is eligible to 
be served by adult basic and literacy programs vary: some states have more liberal 
policies that allow 1 6-1 8 year-olds to enroll in programs as a way of preparing for the 
GED so that they can complete high school (Beckwith 2002; Hayes 2000; Smith 2002). 
Figures from the GED Testing Service reveal something about the number of youth who 
potentially may be enrolled in federally funded programs. In 2001 , over 26% of those 
taking the GED were ages 1 6, 1 7, or 1 8, but this figure reflected a slight decrease 
compared to 2000 (http://www.acenet.edu/calec/ged/whotook-acfm). However, not all of 
these test takers may have been enrolled in a federally funded preparation program. 
Despite the difficulties in documenting the exact numbers of 16-18 year-olds enrolled in 
adult programs, a number of factors have been identified as contributing to the increase 
that is occurring in many programs: 

* The educational reform movement that is increasing requirements for high school 
graduation and that is often not supported by the services needed for youth at risk of 
dropping out (Beckwith 2002; Hayes 2000) 

* The requirements of the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act (Title II of the 
Workforce Investment Act) that define "adult" as those individuals who have attained 16 
years of age and who are not enrolled or required to be enrolled in secondary school 
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under state law, thus opening the door for programs in some states to be viable 
alternatives for youth (Smith 2002) 

* A lack of understanding of the strong literacy and math skills needed to pass the GED, 
thus creating a perception that the GED is a "quick fix" for high school dropouts 
(Beckwith 2002) 

* Insufficient alternative programs created by school districts to serve high school 
dropouts, a lack of knowledge of the alternative programs, and/or the failure of some 
alternative programs to meet the needs of some high school dropouts (Beckwith 2002; 
Cochran 2000; Hayes 2000). 

Evidently, multiple factors are contributing to the increase of youth enrollments in adult 
education programs in many areas, and they may vary according to local conditions. 

PROGRAMMATIC RESPONSES 



Just as the reasons for the changes in youth enrollment are many and varied, so are the 
responses of programs serving youth. General challenges and questions facing 
programs are addressed first, followed by descriptions of how two programs have 
addressed the needs of youth. 

The challenge of serving youth and adults in the same classes is real for most 
programs. Although research has shown that mixing adults and youth has many positive 
results, it may not be beneficial in all cases (Hayes 2000). Many programs simply do not 
have the resources to create separate classes to serve youth, yet a large number of 
youth in a class may have a negative impact on both younger and older students 
(Hayes 2000; Metropolitan Alliance for Adult Learning [MAAL] 2001). High school 
dropouts frequently do not have any sense of a positive future (MAAL 2001 ) and may 
require more attention, leading to neglect of the older students (O'Neil 2000). 
Furthermore, "while mixed groups can be richer and dynamic, they can interfere with 
everyone's learning if there is a popular versus traditional 'culture clash'" (O'Neil 2000, 
p. 22). Because of how they have been shaped by their social and cultural context, 
younger learners may not even recognize behaviors that teachers and older learners 
regard as disrespectful of the teacher's authority (Dirkx 2002). 

In her study of youth in adult literacy programs, Hayes (2000) found that programs were 
using a variety of strategies to deal with the question of integration versus separation. 
Because of the disruption caused by some youth, a few programs had created entirely 
separate classes. Most, however, were integrating ages within classes, using such 
strategies as keeping the proportion of youth in classes relatively low and separating 
youth from their friends when being together led to negative behavior. Some programs 
(ibid.; Smith 2002) have developed written attendance and behavior policies that youth 
must agree to before being admitted to classes. 
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The appropriateness of instructional materials and teaching methods are also of 
concern. Can the same materials and approaches be used with both adults and youth? 
In her study, Hayes (2000) found that programs made few changes in instruction to 
accommodate youth and reported that "many [respondents] felt that adult education 
could be more responsive to the needs of youth than the regular high school because it 
allowed for individualized, self-paced instruction" (p. 97). Many young people, however, 
are not well served by a format that emphasizes individual work or by content that they 
do not perceive as relevant (MAAL 2001). Results of focus groups conducted by MAAL 
revealed that young people want youth-oriented learning materials and desire group 
instruction, in addition to one-on-one interaction with teachers (Herring 2001). Caring 
teachers who can relate to their lives are also important (Herring 2001 ; Malcolmson 
2001 ; Ovens 2002). 

Published descriptions of how federally funded adult education programs are working 
with youth are not plentiful. Two programs with research components, however, offer 
some insight on their impact on young participants. FUTUREWORKS (Cochran 2000) 
provides an example of how one program can initiate change, and the Metropolitan 
Alliance for Adult Learning (2000, 2001) has published information that demonstrates 
how changes can be incorporated throughout a system. 

* FutureWorks. A GED preparation program for teenagers who are at risk, FutureWorks 
recruits and enrolls youth who have failed in other alternative education programs or at 
one of four high schools in the Virginia county where the program is located. Ten 
students, mostly white women, are taught at one time by a teacher and an aide. In 
practitioner inquiry research conducted by Cochran (2000), students identified the 
following as important program characteristics: respect for individual needs (e.g., small 
classroom, individualized instruction, shorter week and school day); supportive climate 
(e.g., informal classroom climate, teacher advocacy); and alternative opportunities (e.g., 
opportunity to accomplish their goals through an alternate route). Both the current and 
former students interviewed for the study indicated that they "felt as if they needed to 
prove to the establishment, their friends, and their families that they could be 
successful" (ibid., p. 3). They were not trying to avoid school but just needed an 
alternative way to pursue education. 

* Metropolitan Alliance for Adult Learning. When MAAL of Kansas City, Missouri, found 
that youth 16-21 years of age represented nearly one-half of the population served by 
its programs, it adopted the youth cultural competence (YCC) approach to better serve 
this population. "In practice, YCC means using the values and icons of youth culture, 
from teen music and heroes to attitudes about sex and drugs, as teaching tools to reach 
young people who do not respond to traditional ABE [adult basic education] methods" 
(MAAL 2001 , p. 2). Working in partnership with the Youth Development and Research 
Fund (YDRF), MAAL has provided professional development on YCC principles and 
practices for teachers in MAAL programs. For programs using the YCC approach, the 
results are very encouraging. One program, for example, reported an increase in 
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retention rate from 39% to 95% for young adult learners enrolled in a teen-only group 
and a GED pass rate nearly triple that of previous youth enrollees. Another program 
increased its retention rate from 40% to 75% after it incorporated YCC principles. MAAL 
supports the implementation of YCC in a number of ways, including training and 
professional development, ongoing technical assistance from YDRF, program site visits 
by YDRF staff, and grants to support programs implementing YCC strategies (MAAL 
2002). 

CONCLUSION 



Adult education programs have responded pragmatically to the need to serve youth by 
adapting their existing programs. At the policy level, questions such as, "Is this the 
population that federally funded adult education programs should be serving?" (ibid.; 
Smith 2002) and "Should adult education programs continue to serve as a safety net for 
those youth who have been failed by a system with far more resources?" (Beckwith 
2002; Flayes 2000) have yet to be fully addressed. Adult educators can be proactive in 
helping shape responses to these questions by working with policymakers to create 
alternatives for serving young adults in educational programs. 
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